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Port Authorities 


Ours Is an economy based on the fullest possible utiliza- 
tion of the initiative and enterprise of individual citizens. 
Commonly we speak of our economic system as one of 
“free enterprise,” and much debate and legislation has 
been concerned with ways to strengthen its operation 
and keep it as “free” as the public welfare and the needs 
and habits of our people will permit. Most of our 
economic activities are managed by private agencies- 
individuals, partnerships, corporations, cooperatives, and 
unions. But there are certain functions essential to the 
health and prosperity of our society that cannot for vari 
ous reasons be as effectively performed by private re 
sources as by public authority. 

Government has always been involved in the super 
vision of the channels of trade and commerce. Long be 
fore the colonization of America transportation was pat 
ticularly “a business affected with a public interest.” 
The highly complex, interdependent character of our 
contemporary civilization has intensified the public in 
terest in transportation and today a great variety of law 
and regulation is concerned with transportation prob- 
lems. 

Among the aids to transportation provided by state 
governments the port authority is one of the most sig 
nificant. Articles describing the history, organization, and 
activities of several of these state agencies make up the 
contents of this issue. 


The Port of New York Authority 

Tue Port or New York Autuority, described by Austin 
J. Tobin, Executive Director of the Port of New York 
Authority (page 234), was established in 1921, and pio 
neered in the coordination of many types of transporta 
tion facilities—docks, bridges, tunnels, airports, and rail 
road and bus terminals. 


Alabama State Docks 

THE port oF Mosite has risen from the rank of twenty- 
fifth to tenth in the United States during the period 
from 1928 to the present, as related by Henry W. Sweet, 
Director of the Alabama State Docks and Terminals 
(page 240). Used heavily in World War II for the export 
of food and war material, the port has been designated 
for postwar relief supplies and UNRRA shipments. 


Georgia’s Port Development Plans 

THE PORTS OF BRUNSWICK AND SAVANNAH, through the 
efforts of various state and local authorities, have been 
developed and improved by the construction of state- 
owned docks and terminals since the creation of the 
Harbor and Port Terminal Commission in 1921. L. 
Vaughan Howard, formerly Executive Director of the 
Agricultural and Industrial Development Board of 


Georgia (page 242), gives as the State Port Authority's 
purpose in developing the ports of Brunswick and 
Savannah the increase of Georgia’s export-import traffic 
and the acceleration of the state’s industrial develop. 
ment. 


The Ports of New Orleans and Lake Charles 
DvuRING THE past half-century the Port of New Orleans 
has progressed from a “hodge-podge of wharves—some 
open to the elements, some closed, and none in good 
condition” to the position of “second port U. S. A.” As 
described by John B. Ferran, Director of the Public Re. 
lations Department of the Board of Commissioners of 
the Port of New Orleans (page 245), improvement of the 
uncontrolled and inefficient port began with the forma. 
tion of the Board of Commissioners of the Port of New 
Orleans in 1896. Public ownership of the port has made 
possible the building of many facilities. The Port of 
Lake Charles (page 247), discussed by Lewis I. Bourgeois, 
Director of Commerce of the Port of New Orleans, is 
an example of a courageous undertaking of the residents 
of the city of Lake Charles and Calcasieu Parish, who 
successtully constructed a twenty-two and one-half mile 
ship channel to serve the community, 


Atlantic Ports 

THe Soutn Jersey Port Commission (page 249) has done 
valuable work in improving the port of Camden and 
shipping facilities of the thirty-five miles of the Delaware 
River between Philadelphia and Trenton, as reported by 
Henry W. Peterson, Secretary of the Commission. Richard 
M. Hallet, member of the Maine Port Authority describes 
the projects of the Authority during World War II and 
outlines its plans for the future (page 251). The South 
Carolina State Ports Authority has had as one of its 
chief purposes the conversion of the North Charleston 
Terminals from a wartime embarkation port to one olf 
commercial shipping operations, according to Thomas 
J. Tobias, Public Relations Consultant to the Authority 
(page 252). Harry A. Keitz, Chairman of the State Port 
Authority of Virginia (page 253), writes of the objec 
tives of the Authority in the control and development of 
the ports of the state of Virginia. 


On The Cover 

PHOTOGRAPHS courtesy the Port of New York Authority; 
Board of Commissioners, Port of New Orleans. Top left, 
Outerbridge Crossing, New York; top right, ships at 
wharves of Port of New Orleans; center left, trafhe im 
north tube of Lincoln Tunnel, New York; center, render- 
ing of Idlewild Domestic Terminal, New York, by Wm. 
Jensen; bottom left, section of steel transit shed, Port of 
New Orleans; bottom right, Port of New York Authority 
Grain Terminal. 
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The Port of New York Authority 


By Austin J. Tosin 


Executive Director, The Port of New York Authority 


N THE early days of The Port of New York Au- 
thority, when the late Governor Alfred E. 
Smith was one of its Commissioners, he estab- 

lished the theme for its entire existence when he 
said: “We can sit here and talk engineering figures 
for a year. We can draw plans for five years. But 
if there isn’t a healthy, vigorous determination on 
the part of localities and organizations and people 
generally in the Port District to make some change 
in the old-fashioned, worn-out dilapidated ways of 
doing business in this Port, the figures will amount 
to nothing.” 

It has been with a “healthy, vigorous determina- 
tion” that the Port Authority in its first twenty-six 
years has gone forward with a program of develop- 
ment, promotion, and protection of the Port of 
New York. The Authority was created in 1921 in 
response to a need for a solution to terminal and 
transportation problems in the Port District. It was 
organized as the corporate instrumentality of the 
states of New York and New Jersey to study those 
problems, to make plans for their solution, and to 
carry out those plans. In its brief lifetime the 
Authority has made great strides toward its goal. 
Of course there remains much to be done. Our job 
must by its very nature be a continuing one. We 
must keep step with the times in the development 
and improvement of all port facilities and services. 

I should like*to pay tribute here to the courage, 
intelligence, and foresight of the great men who, 
over a quarter of a century ago, and before the 
period of intense development of motorized trans- 
portation, realized that the port problem required 
a solution which rose above narrow sectionalism. 
They knew that the political boundary line which 
cut in two the metropolitan district of New York 
and New Jersey did not separate the commercial 
and economic life of the region. 

Prior to 1834, the states of New York and New 
Jersey had quarreled over harbor franchises, ferry 
rights, jurisdiction over the harbor islands, and the 
boundaries themselves. The Treaty of 1834 effec- 
tively settled these earlier quarrels. The Port Com- 
pact of 1921, which created the Port Authority, gave 
the go-ahead signal to the bi-state agency to develop 
the Port of New York as a great regional trade and 
transportation center. 

The Compact provides the port community with 
an opportunity to wipe out the economic waste and 
end the danger to the whole port region resulting 
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from the rising cost of doing business in the metro- 
politan area. This rising cost had been emphasized 
during the many litigations between New York and 
New Jersey over the freight structure. 

With the ever-increasing importance of foreign 
trade as a factor in world peace and prosperity, the 
Port of New York has a growing responsibility to 
the nation to furnish the most efficient of all pos- 
sible eastern gateways to our markets abroad. In 
addition, it must meet its obligation to the people 
of this area. It is a fact that one out of every ten 
who earn their livings here is dependent upon the 
Port directly or indirectly for his income. 

The first World War had pointed up the ineff- 
ciencies of the Port’s machinery under the pressure 
of a sudden increase in its workload. It was obvious 
that the Port of New York needed unified trans. 
portation terminals; that Hudson River crossings 
and highways were required to effect an efficient 
connection between the two states; and that, most 
important of all, it was imperative that a regional 
government agency develop the port area and pro- 
tect Its commerce. 

In the Comprehensive Plan for port develop 
ment, an integrated program was formulated for 
the unification of terminal facilities, the consolida- 
tion of shipments, and the general development 
of the Port. Such development would include food 
terminal markets, transportation terminals, foreign 
trade zones, bridges, tunnels, channel and canal im- 
provements, and all the complicated and interde- 
pendent machinery required for the convenience 
and prosperity of a great metropolitan community. 


The Port Compact of 1921 

The port planners of the post World War I pe- 
riod knew well that blueprints for port develop- 
ment would be meaningless without an agreement 
between the two states for the creation of a common 
and permanent administrative agency. The prob- 
lem of dual political sovereignty called for a solu- 
tion that would include the jurisdiction of a single 
agency within the territory of two states. It was clear 
to the founders of the Port Authority that only an 
autonomous agency could fill the bill. It was de- 
cided to apply the doctrine of international servi- 
tudes and to use the compact clause of the Consti- 
tution for the first time in United States history as 
the foundation for the establishment of an inde- 
pendent interstate agency. 
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The Compact of 1921 was written as an amend- 
ment to the Treaty of 1834, which had already 
indicated the distinction between sovereignty and 
jurisdiction. The language of the Port Compact is 
its own best summary of the problem and the pro- 

sed solution. Thus, the Compact notes that since 
the Treaty of 1834— 

_,. the commerce of the Port of New York has greatly 
developed and increased and the territory in and around 
the port has become commercially one center or dis- 
trict; - 

It goes on to express the confident belief 

that a better coordination of the terminal, transportation 
and other facilities of commerce in, about and through 
the Port of New York, will result in great economies, 
benefiting the nation, as well as the states of New York 
and New Jersey; .. 

The Compact notes that 

The future development of such terminal, transportation 
and other facilities of commerce will require the expendi- 
ture of large sums of money and the cordial cooperation 
of the states of New York and New Jersey in the encour- 
agement of the investment of capital, and in the formula- 
tion and execution of the necessary physical plans; . . . 
It concludes that 

Such results can best be accomplished through the co- 
operation of the two states by and through a joint or 
common agency. 

The Compact then amends the Treaty of 1834, and 
the two States— 

agree to and pledge, each to the other, faithful coopera- 
tion in the future planning and development of the Port 
of New York, holding in high trust for the benefit of 
the nation the special blessings and natural advantages 
thereof. 

The Compact creates the Port Authority as “a 
body corporate and politic.” It provides that the 
Authority “shall constitute a body, both corporate 
and politic, with full power and authority to pur- 
chase, construct, lease and/or operate any terminal 
or transportation facilities” in the New York Port 
District. 

The Authority under the Compact is vested with 
power to charge for the use of its terminal and 
transportation facilities. It is given full power to 
acquire real estate and to borrow money. But the 
Compact makes the important reservation that the 
Port Authority shall not pledge the credit of either 
state. And it significantly omits the power of taxa- 
tion. There is also omitted the delegation of 
autonomous power to make rules and regulations 
or to compel carriers to unify their facilities or to 
participate in the operation of new union terminals. 
These two omissions might have been insuperable 
handicaps to less determined Commissioners and a 
less appreciative community. 

We have made great progress under our powers 
as they exist toward the fulfillment of our obliga- 
tions. We have taken full advantage of our power 
to make recommendations to the legislatures for the 


improvement and protection of commerce, and the 
further development of transportation and terminal 
facilities. We petition federal, municipal, and state 
bodies in connection with port problems. We in- 
tervene in proceedings and may make rules and 
regulations for the improvement of navigation and 
commerce, provided that they are specifically con- 
curred in and authorized by the legislatures of 
both states. 


The Commission 


At the top of the Port Authority organization 
are twelve Commissioners, six appointed by the gov- 
ernor of each state with the advice and consent of 
the respective state senates. The Commissioners 
serve for overlapping terms of six years each. 

It is perhaps one of the most important factors 
in the success of the Port Authority that its Com- 
missioners receive no compensation except the satis- 
faction they derive from public service. The office 
of a Commissioner of the Port Authority is one of 
outstanding honor in the community. This circum- 
stance has brought to our board men of consider- 
able distinction in public service, business, and the 
professions. On our board have served former gov- 
ernors. Bank presidents and businessmen have con- 
tributed the benefits of their experience and ability 
to the great advantage of the community. 

The honorary character of the service of our 
Commissioners, and the separation of their service 
from the day-by-day details of staff work and ad- 
ministration, research, and recommendation, make 
possible their invaluable performance as inde- 
pendent and detached chargés. There is no doubt 
that the whole standing of any Authority, its char- 
acter, its moral tone, and its credit can never be 
any greater than the quality of its Commissioners. 
A Commissioner who is attracted by a salary and 
who has that material interest in his reappointment 
may not measure up to the qualities required for 
the great task imposed upon him. 

The Port Authority functions much like a private 
corporation. The board meets about once a month 
in formal, open session. Most of the basic work is 
done in four committees corresponding with the 
planning, financing, construction, and operation of 
Port Authority facilities. 


The Staff 


Related in importance to the principle of un- 
salaried commissionership is the Authority’s career 
staff, selected and promoted solely on the basis of 
ability and achievement. I do not believe that an 
Authority can possibly be successful if political 
interference plays any part in its management or 
internal affairs. 

In a recent book on the Port Authority, Profes- 
sor Erwin Bard of Brooklyn College subscribes to 
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the boast of one of our former chairmen that we 
have “the best equipped staff of any public board 
in any part of the United States.” 

We compete for the best available people for the 
jobs we have to fill. While the general principle is 
to promote from within the staff whenever possible, 
we never permit that desirable principle to de- 
teriorate into deadening inbreeding. Whenever 
skills, experience, or training are required that can- 
not be found within the staff, the Authority goes 
outside to get the best person on the market. We 
do not limit our selection to New York and New 
Jersey. Thus we bring to the staff an economist 
from Washington, an air transport analyst from 
Buffalo, an engineer from North Carolina, or a 
comptroller from Chicago. In our search for the 
best of all possible airport personnel we have sent 
recruiting officers to California. 

Our clerical, police, stenographic, and mainte- 
nance forces are recruited by examination, and are 
promoted through a system of classified grades on 
the basis of merit and efficiency, as demonstrated 
by their records and promotional examinations. 
One of our general orders, of which all of our em- 
ployees are put on notice, reads: 

Merit, with due consideration being given seniority, 
shall govern advancement and promotion. 

Preferential consideration will not be accorded any 
employee on account of political or other influence. 

The employees of the Port Authority are assured 
tenure of office to the extent that they may not be 
discharged, demoted, or penalized, except for cause 
and after a hearing. They are members of the New 
York State Retirement System, they have their own 
employee associations which represent them in ne- 
gotiations with management, they have generous 
sick leave privileges, periodic health examinations, 
and medical consultations. 

Our salaries are higher than those of most public 
agencies, to enable us to compete with private in- 
dustry in securing competent help. Such salaries, 
together with the attraction of security and perma- 
nence on the job, have been of great advantage to 
the Port Authority and the community. We cannot, 
of course, compete with private industry in the 
executive brackets. But security and salaries higher 
than those of other public agencies, combined with 
the opportunity to do interesting and constructive 
work, hold for us an enthusiastic, able, and hard- 
working staff. 

In the past several years the accelerated work of 
the Authority in connection with its port promo- 
tion and protection program and its port develop- 
ment job has made it necessary for the staff to put 
in exceedingly long working hours. I am afraid all 
of us enjoyed the burden. 

It is a tribute to the important part the Port 
Authority employees have played in our quarter of 


a century of progress that over 490 of our 1,563 
employees have been in our service for fifteen years, 
about 180 for ten years or more, and over 290 for 
at least five years. Our roll of employees will be in. 
creased by at least 260 in the near future because of 
our newly acquired airport responsibility. 

In the “horizontal” organization of the Port Au. 
thority the administrative head is the executive 
director, who is charged with responsibility for all 
activities of the agency under the direction of the 
board. The chairman of the board is the active rep. 
resentative of the Commission, and under the by.- 
laws is charged with the responsibility of general 
supervision over all its business and affairs. The 
administrative staff is responsible only to the execu- 
tive director and all instructions to the staff must 
come through him. The chairman and commis 
sioners do not deal directly with the staff, either 
personally or in the committee, but act through the 
executive director. 


Financing 

While in many respects the Port Authority com- 
pares with a private corporation, it has no stock 
and no stockholders. Its bonds and its revenues are 
immune from federal taxation, and it is not subject 
to interference by federal regulatory agencies. 

But we have plenty of financing problems. Our 
new projects are almost always marginal. Our sur- 
plus revenues belong to the two states. As I have 
said before, we do not have the power to tax. Our 
projects must therefore be self-supporting. 

A revenue bond has been defined as “a bond 
issued by a governmental body in connection with 
the acquisition, construction, or improvement of a 
publicly-owned revenue-producing project .. . and 
payable as to bond principal and interest only from 
the revenues of the project.’” Authority bonds, as 
distinguished from straight revenue bonds, carry in 
addition to the revenue of the projects, the gen- 
eral obligation of the issuing agency, but they are 
not backed by the credit of the state or municipality 
which created that agency. Our airport financing 
is a case in point. It would be difficult, if not im- 
possible, for the Port Authority to issue some $200,- 
000,000 worth of bonds to finance the development 
of the New York city airports if it were not for the 
fact that our general reserve credit will stand be- 
hind the issues. 

Authority and revenue bonds are a comparatively 
new departure in municipal financing. But alread) 
such bonds have financed about two billion dollars’ 
worth of useful and necessary public projects, where 
states and local communities could not undertake 
such expenditures without imposing great addi- 
tional tax burden on the general taxpayer. 

It is important to remember that the Authority 
method of revenue bond financing can supply or 
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operate necessary public projects without increasing 
the burden of the general taxpayer. Its field is there- 
fore those public or quasi-public projects which 
can earn their own way. Authority financing should 
not be undertaken where private-risk capital can 
be found to back the construction or continued pri- 
vate operation of a necessary utility. In most cases, 
therefore, proper Authority financing is confined to 
projects which in their very nature are marginal. 
Such projects can be financec by Authorities with 
the aid of immunities and advantages of operation 
that permit a reasonable prospect of sufficient rev- 
enues to pay their operating costs and interest 
charges and to repay their capital investment. Dur- 
ing the past twenty years the Port Authority has 
issued bonds of a par value of $503,000,000 for new 
projects or refunding purposes. It has spent $240,- 
000,000 on the construction of new port facilities. 
Its revenues over the past nineteen years amounted 
to $244,000,000. Of this amount $57,000,000 was 
spent for operating expenses and $88,000,000 for 
interest payments. The balance of $99,000,000 was 
applied to debt reduction, the establishment of re- 
serve, and additions and betterments to facilities. 
The present annual interest is $4,800,000. The in- 
terest costs have ranged from 5.11 in 192g down to 
the sale, in February 1946, of $18,757,000 of 40-year 
bonds at a net average interest cost of 1.358, one 
of the lowest rates ever enjoyed by any state or 
municipal agency. 

It might be well to mention here that the prob- 
lem of the loss of municipal tax ratables as a result 
of the construction of public terminals on a self- 
supporting basis has been met by a policy of hold- 
ing the municipalities harmless against any loss of 
taxes. With the statutory permission of the two 
states, the Port Authority makes payments to the 
city in excess of the total amount last received in 
taxes on the property prior to its acquisition by the 
Port Authority. 


Port Authority Functions 


Bridges and Tunnels. The Comprehensive Plan 
is a statement of general principles of port develop- 
ment rather than a commitment to specific rem- 
edies. 

Thus, while the unification of railroad operation 
was of immediate concern in the days of the or- 
ganization of the Port Authority, the need for and 
construction of bridges and tunnels to handle 
motorized traffic has played a great part in the 
unification of the port area. The extent to which 
these bridges and tunnels have served the Port 
District may be measured by the fact that in 1925, 
12,500,000 vehicles crossed the Hudson River; in 
1946 that number had grown to over 41,000,000. 

Actually, the Port Authority's bridges and tun- 
nels have joined the two great states of New Jersey 
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and New York into one vast business, residential, 
and recreational area. 

A pioneer in underwater river crossings, the $50,- 
000,000 Holland Tunnel was completed in 1927, 
and was first operated by the Port Authority in 
April, 1930. It provides four traffic lanes between 
Manhattan and Jersey City, and is the busiest ve- 
hicular tunnel in the world. 

The second four-lane roadway under the Hudson 
River, the Lincoln Tunnel, connects mid-Manhat- 
tan with Weehawken, New Jersey. The first two- 
lane tube of this $80,000,000 tunnel was opened in 
December, 1937, and the second tube in February, 
1945- 

In 1931 we completed the George Washington 
Bridge, spanning the Hudson, at a cost of $60,000,- 
000. Joining uptown New York with Fort Lee, New 
Jersey, its 3,500-foot main span is twice the length 
of the longest suspension bridge ever built before. 

Our original New York-New Jersey crossings were 
the three Staten Island bridges—the> Outerbridge 
Crossing, opened to traffic in June, 1928; the 
Goethals Bridge, put in service during the same 
year; and the Bayonne Bridge, completed in 1931. 
Together these structures cost about $30,000,000. 

Railroad Terminals. The Comprehensive Plan 
of 1922 envisioned the construction of a series of 
union inland railroad terminals for less-than-car- 
load freight. At each station the shippers in the 
vicinity would send and receive all package freight 
without regard to the railroad over which it was 
shipped. Our terminals were to be “‘postoffices” for 
such freight. 

The Port Authority’s Union Inland Freight Sta- 
tion, built at a cost of $15,000,000 and completed 
in 1932, occupies an entire city block in Manhattan. 
The first floor and basement are occupied by rail- 
roads and operated as a union freight terminal. The 
railroads pay the nominal amount of ten cents a 
ton for each ton of freight moving through the 
terminal. The terminal is supported entirely by the 
rentals which we receive from the fourteen upper 
stories, which are fully developed and leased for 
light manufacturing, warehousing, and office pur- 
poses. 

This freight station in 1946 handled for shippers 
throughout the Port District about 126,550 tons 
of less-than-carload freight moving by way of the 
eight trunk-line railroads. In addition, the rail- 
roads handled some 259,000 tons of freight through 
the Railway Express Agency terminal in the base- 
ment of the station. 

Grain Terminal. The 2,000,000-bushel Port Au- 
thority Grain Terminal on Gowanus Bay, Brook- 
lyn, was formerly operated by the state of New York 
as a part of the State Barge Canal System. The state 
came to the conclusion that it could be more useful 
as a port facility for the Authority. On Governor 
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Thomas E. Dewey's recommendation, the terminal 
was therefore transferred to the Port Authority on 
May 1, 1944. The property had been reflecting an 
annual loss of about $55,000 to $60,000 a year to 
the state of New York in operating deficits and de- 
ferred maintenance. In the first calendar year of 
Port Authority operation that loss was converted 
to a net operating revenue of more than $156,000. 

With a grain storage capacity of about half the 
total available in the Port of New York, the termi- 
nal, completely rehabilitated, handles a major part 
of foreign shipments of grain in full cargo lots re- 
quiring direct loading to ocean vessels. Our 550-foot 
grain loading gallery now under construction will 
accommodate two ships at a time. A part of the 
terminal property, the Columbia Street pier, has 
been rehabilitated and improved by the Port Au- 
thority, and is now one of New York’s finest dock 
facilities. 

Truck Terminals. We are building the world’s 
two largest motor truck terminals, one in downtown 
Manhattan and the other in Newark, New Jersey. 
Designed to reduce street-traffic congestion and the 
high cost of distributing merchandise freight in the 
port area, these port offices for truck freight will 
be completed in 1948, if no unusual delay is in- 
curred in obtaining building materials. The three- 
block-long $6,200,000 Manhattan Truck Terminal 
will have a daily capacity of 2,000 tons of merchan- 
dise freight. Located a few blocks from the Holland 
Tunnel and the steamship piers, and providing 
facilities for the consolidation of local delivery 
loads, this terminal is expected to effect a saving 
of more than 1,800,000 truck miles and more than 
15,500,000 truck tire miles a year. Its island freight 
platform will be equipped with an overhead cir- 
cular chain conveyor and trailers, enabling it to 
hold to 15 per cent the rehandling of freight. This 
is an increase in efficiency of 20 per cent over any 
existing terminals. The efficiency of road-haul units 
will be increased 20 per cent by prompt turn- 
around. 

At this truck terminal, shippers and receivers will 
be able to pick up and deliver with their own local 
and city trucks, consolidated consignments from 
many over-the-road carriers. A fleet of small trucks 
will operate pick-up and delivery service with efh- 
ciently routed, consolidated loads between the ter- 
minals and steamship piers and shippers’ places of 
business. The roof of the terminal will provide 
parking space for as many as go complete tractor- 
trailer units, thus taking off the street all vehicles 
awaiting loading at the terminal. 

The $3,570,000 Newark Terminal, which will oc- 
cupy a 2g-acre site, will perform a similar type of 
service, and will help maintain the competitive 
position of industrial and distribution centers in 
northern New Jersey. 
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Bus Terminal. In mid-Manhattan we are build. 
ing a “Grand Central Bus Station” which wil] 
occupy the entire 200 X 800-foot block extending 
from Fortieth to Forty-first streets, between Eighth 
and Ninth avenues, outside of the congested traffic 
area. Connected by overhead ramps with the Lincoln 
Tunnel, which handles 75 per cent of the 2,500 
intercity buses entering and departing from Man. 
hattan daily, the Port Authority’s Union Bus Ter. 
minal will replace the eight individual terminals 
now scattered through the heart of the greatest area 
of traffic congestion in New York. The central loca. 
tion of the terminal, only a block from Times 
Square, will permit the 60,000 New York and New 
Jersey bus commuters to reach important business, 
amusement, and shopping centers with a short walk 
to subways and surface transportation. 

Construction of this great termnial by the Port 
Authority represents the public recognition of the 
need for reduction of the intolerable traffic con- 
gestion which is costing businessmen here an esti- 
mated million dollars a day. 

Airports. On June 1, on the basis of a fifty-year 
lease with the city of New York, the Port Authority 
will undertake the financing, development, and 
operation of the New York city airports. We expect 
to spend some $200,000,000 on the development of 
LaGuardia and Idlewild airports, to make it pos- 
sible for them to handle the increasing air traffic 
load on a self-supporting basis. The only way that 
big enough, convenient enough, safe enough air- 
ports can be financed on a self-supporting basis is 
through the fullest development of non-airline 
revenues. If airports are not self-supporting, tax- 
payers or airlines or both, must be charged for the 
bill. Neither group can afford it. Taxpayers should 
not be required to spend money on airport develop- 
ment that is needed for such public services as 
hospitals, schools, and libraries. Airlines cannot pay 
more for ground accommodations than reasonable 
revenues will bear. 

From go to 40 per cent of all scheduled airline 
passengers in the United States begin or end their 
journeys here or pass through the Port of New 
York. In the near future this great part of Amer- 
ica’s winged travel will find in the New York region 
the best terminals that money and science can pro- 
vide. 

Under our airport development plan, two-thirds 
of the airport revenues will come from concessions 
in central terminal areas, and from field area rentals 
and the like. Such revenues can be obtained, and 
the airport burden taken from the shoulders of the 
taxpayers, only through the fullest development of 
income-producing features. 

The most modern air terminals in the country to 
day will be like whistle stops on a suburban line, as 
compared with the future airport development 
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here. Of course, all of the terminal concessions will 
be private businesses. 

Perhaps in no other field of transportation is the 
regional treatment of terminal facilities so impor- 
tant as in air transportation. If the city of Newark 
agrees to lease to the Port Authority Newark Alr- 
port and Seaport, we shall have an opportunity to 
develop the New York region as the most efficient 
of air traffic terminals. 


Port Development and Port Protection 

Our work of port protection has as its objective 
the protection of the competitive position of the 
Port of New York in relationship to other ports, 
the protection of the economic unity of the Port 
District and the discouragement of wasteful and 
shortsighted competitive practices. We appear regu- 
larly before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in the so-called port differential cases. Here our 
typical objective has been to keep railroads in line 
so that a manufacturer in Chicago will not have to 
pay substantially more to export his product to 
London on a direct route through New York than 
over an indirect route through a Gulf port. We 
appear before the Maritime Commission in cases 
relating to steamship routes and rates, where serv- 
ice to shippers and competitive rate relations are 
important to the interests of the Port of New York. 

Ever since the passage of the 1935 Motor Carrier 
Act, we have been active in resisting attempts to 
add special charges and increase the rates of motor 
truck service to and from the New York area. We 
have been taking a leading part in urging the re- 
establishment of coastwise shipping which, before 
it ended during the war, accounted for a third of 
the cargo passing in and out of the port. 

Our work in what we call the field of port de- 
velopment has the more positive objective of main- 
taining and expanding our flow of traffic. This re- 
quires constant study of the need for physical im- 
provement such as new terminals, channels, and 
highways, for new methods of handling freight and 
passengers, and for new trade routes to accommo- 
date the changing demands of time and trade. 
These activities may range from the promotion of 
a dry dock to the support of an air route to the 
Far East. They are all directed to the end that the 
Port of New York may be able to offer services that 
are cheaper, faster, and more certain than those of 
competing ports. 

In this field are our recommendations to the 


Corps of Engineers with respect to channels, anchor- 
ages, and pier lines, and our support of measures 
that would improve waterborne commerce between 
the Great Lakes and New York through deepening 
and improving the New York State Barge Canal. 
We are active in the study and promotion of sound 
highway developments in, out of, and throughout 
the Port District. We cooperate fully with state and 
local highway authorities in this connection. 

Air Transportation. The Port Authority is con- 
tinuously making vigorous efforts toward the cer- 
tification of the port area as the primary foreign 
and domestic terminal of the airways and for the 
development of facilities and services to help make 
this region the crossroads of the country’s airlines. 

We have intervened on behalf of the New York- 
New Jersey port area before the Civil Aeronautics 
Board in connection with the establishment of 
direct air trade routes between the Port of New 
York and traffic centers in Latin America, Europe, 
South Africa, and the Orient. We have also ap- 
peared before the Board on behalf of the improve- 
ment and enlargement of domestic air services be- 
tween the metropolitan area and various points in 
the United States. In addition, we have interested 
ourselves in various phases of the development of 
this area as an efficient air center. 

Chicago Office. In October, 1945, we opened our 
first field office in Chicago. Through that office we 
keep in touch with shippers in the Central Western 
area, and work closely with railroads and steamship 
lines in the routing of freight through the New 
York-New Jersey gateway. Personalized service is 
made available to shippers. Data on shipping condi- 
tions, schedules, and other information and assist- 
ance are furnished promptly. Our Chicago office has 
gone far beyond our hopes in promoting the move- 
ment of Middle Western commerce through the 
Port of New York. 

Surveys Under Way. We are at present engaged 
in surveying the possibility of the development and 
operation of three important piers in Hoboken, 
New Jersey. In addition, in New Jersey we are 
studying the problem of rapid transit from the 
Bayonne Bridge through Bayonne and Jersey City. 

All of these Port Authority facilities and services 
are examples of a sound business approach to local 
and regional transportation and terminal problems. 
Our success in this field, while unique, can certainly 
be repeated under similar circumstances if there is 
a will to do the job. 
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Alabama State Docks 


By Henry W. Sweet 


Director, Alabama State Docks and Terminals 


EFORE THE completion of the State Docks facili- 
ties in June of 1928, the Port of Mobile was 
insignificant as an ocean terminal, ranking 

about twenty-fifth in the United States. There was 
inadequate storage and transit warehouse space, a 
lack of open storage areas at shipside, and too few 
rail connections and classification yards; as a result, 
few steamship lines made regular calls at the port. 
Since Mobile was Alabama's only gateway to world 
commerce, the shippers and the people of the state 
were suffering as a result of the obsolescence of the 
port and its inability to handle cargoes effectively. 
Realizing that the development of the Port of 
Mobile would be of great benefit to the entire state, 
the legislature passed a resolution in 1915 creating 
a State Harbor Commission. It was determined, 
however, that this measure was in conflict with the 
Constitution of Alabama and it consequently be- 
came void. After an unsuccessful attempt to change 
the Constitution in 1920, an amendment was passed 
in 1922 permitting the state to engage in developing 
and operating all harbors and seaports within the 
state or its jurisdiction at a cost not to exceed $10,- 
000,000. The following year an enabling act was 
passed by the legislature setting up a State Docks 
Commission and delegating to this agency such ad- 
ministrative and other powers as were necessary to 
construct, operate, and maintain dock facilities. 
The level of the land selected for the site was 
raised and after four years of construction work the 
new state enterprise was officially opened in the 
spring of 1928. The original plant consisted of three 
piers, each 1,600 feet long and 42 feet wide, of rein- 
forced concrete construction and built on concrete 
piling, with three marginal tracks on all wharves 
having crossovers so located that cars could be 
switched to or from one ship berth without inter- 
fering with operations at any other. The slips be- 
tween the piers were 350 feet wide and had a usable 
depth of go feet. Located on and adjacent to these 
piers were twenty-nine acres of covered warehouse 
and transit shed facilities, including a bonded cot- 
ton warehouse with a high-density compress capable 
of compressing 120 bales of cotton per hour and pro- 
viding storage space for 75,000 bales. The terminal 
railway, through its interchange yards located in 
close proximity to the wharves, connected all rail- 
roads entering Mobile with the docks and with each 
other, making possible the expeditious handling of 
cars. In addition to these installations, the terminal 
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included a bulk material handling plant capable of 
loading 600 tons an hour or unloading goo tons an 
hour, and unlimited open storage space nearby. All 
lands not actually used by the docks were made 
available to industries to be used as plant sites. The 
industrial canal and Three Mile Creek afforded ap- 
proximately two and one-half miles of frontage on 
water of sufficient depth for barges and small craft, 


Department of State Docks and Terminals 


The administration of the State Docks was placed 
in the hands of a three-man commission appointed 
by the governor, and the actual operations were 
under the control of a general manager responsible 
to this commission. The law was changed in 1927 
to allow the commission to become a self-perpetu- 
ating body, filling vacancies by a vote of the re. 
maining members. The commission form of ad- 
ministration proved to be ineffective and only the 
conscientiousness and integrity of the men se lected 
prevented the docks from becoming a political play- 
house. Realizing the inherent dangers of an ad- 
ministrative board for an ocean terminal operation, 
the legislature created the Department of State 
Docks and Terminals in 1939 and its director, to 
be appointed by the governor, was to have all the 
powers previously vested in the commission. The 
director was responsible to the governor and was 
required to report to him monthly and to submit a 
detailed report to each session of the legislature. A 
three-man board was set up to serve in an advisory 
capacity only. This type of organization, which is 
currently in use, has made it possible to operate the 
docks on sound business principles. 

The national collapse in 1929 and the resultant 
decrease in world trade came at a time when the 
State Docks were just beginning full-scale opera- 
tions. Such a curtailment of shipping in the early 
stages of the docks activities was unfortunate. How- 
ever, it was auspicious that the state facilities were 
completed in time to be of assistance to the people 
of Alabama during the years of depression. It is 
noteworthy that the docks, even with the decline 
of shipping during the early thirties, have always 
been able to “pay their own way.” All operating 
expenses, as well as additions and betterments, have 
been paid from earnings; full bond interest has been 
paid since 1936; full depreciation has been charged 
since 1939; and, in 1943, the docks began sharing 
equally with the state in retirement of bonds. 
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When world conditions began to improve and 
foreign markets reappeared, business at the docks 
showed a decided increase. By 1937, the number of 
tons handled over the docks was more than twice 
the number handled in the low years of 1932 and 
1933: This increase was caused by the shipments 
made by foreign governments preparing for war as 
well as generally better economic conditions in all 
overseas markets. As shipping increased, expansion 
of the docks facilities was justifiable and the ad- 
ministration made application in 1934 for PWA 
grants to cover three major improvements. These 
were: a pier and slip north of Pier C providing 
three additional ship berths, and 120,000 square 
feet of transit shed space; a fertilizer plant with 
50,000 square feet of storage area and a sacking 
plant; and a shipside cold storage terminal pro- 
viding 500,000 cubic feet of refrigerated space for 
perishables. The application for these additions was 
subsequently approved and all three projects were 
completed by 1939. These additions increased the 
available berths to twenty-two and, together with 
the acquisition of the cotton warehouse of the 
Anderson, Clayton and Company, increased the cov- 
ered storage space to forty-two acres. 


Use of Gulf Ports in World War II 


When this country entered the war, the U. S. 
government, acting through the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration, decided to use the gulf ports to a 
much greater extent than they had been used in 
World War I. The facilities of the docks were used 
exclusively for handling strategic war materials and 
food for and in support of our armed forces and 
those of our allies. Many ports in this country were 
under lease to the Army or Navy, but the Port of 
Mobile remained under state operation and it was 
never necessary to place an embargo on the port 
because of shipping congestion. During the four 
years from September, 1942 to September, 1946 the 
State Docks handled 11,424,285 net tons of cargo 
valued at over $500,000,000, In this same period 


367,026 loaded freight cars were handled by the. 


Docks Terminal Railway and 3,390 ocean going 
vessels entered and 3,246 sailed from the port. ‘The 
principal shipments and assignments were: large 
movements of supplies to the Army and Navy is- 
land bases in the Caribbean; shipments for the 
Army Port of Embarkation to destinations all over 
the world; Navy shipments of perishable foodstuffs 
to the Pacific; and large quantities of lend-lease sup- 
plies to our allies. Imports included bauxite ore 
(Mobile was and remains the largest port of entry 
for bauxite in the United States), copper, man- 
ganese ore, nitrate of soda, hides, sugar, and coffee. 

Close liaison and mutual assistance were exer- 
cised between the Docks Administration and all gov- 
ernmental and other agencies having control or 


supervision over port activities. Officials and repre- 
sentatives alike came to respect the efficiency and 
cooperation they encountered at the State Termi- 
nals and all were enthusiastic in their praise of the 
Port of Mobile. Development of the Port, which 
was of such great importance to the hinterland, 
proved during the war to be equally important as 
a national asset. 

With the end of hostilities and the subsequent 
return of our armed forces the shipment of war 
materials and supplies was sharply curtailed. Coun- 
terbalancing this decrease, however, was the in- 
crease in relief supplies to war-torn countries and, 
since the government was cognizant of the excellent 
facilities available at Mobile, this port was desig- 
nated one of the principal ports for UNRRA ship- 
ments. These shipments are continuing in con- 
stantly diminishing quantities but, as they are re- 
duced, commercial markets return, the result being 
little or no falling-off in tonnage handled. 

Since the construction of the docks the Port of 
Mobile has risen from about twenty-fifth to tenth 
in the United States on tons handled. The number 
of steamship lines serving the port has tripled. Dur- 
ing the war the facilities were used to their practical 
capacity. In 1945, the state engaged a firm of engi- 
neers to make an exhaustive survey of the port and 
their findings clearly indicated an economic war- 
rant for expansion. Using this study and other 
analyses, the administration presented an expan- 
sion proposal to the state legislature, which author- 
ized the expenditure of $4,000,000 in the immediate 
future for enlarging and improving the state’s ocean 
terminal. This expansion includes approximately 
forty additional acres of water-front property pre- 
viously owned by railroads and the city of Mobile 
lying south of and adjacent to the original docks 
property. This land was acquired at a cost of $470,- 
ooo of which the city of Mobile contributed $350,- 
000. 


Alabama Residents Benefited 


Because the state realized the benefits that would 
accrue to the people of Alabama and surrounding 
areas by developing its port, the shippers in Ala- 
bama have saved an estimated $8,000,000 since the 
terminal was built. Over $40,000,000 has been in- 
vested in plants by industries locating in the Mobile 
area alone. Both related and unrelated businesses 
all over Alabama have gained as a result of the 
state’s foresightedness in develuping the port and 
the administration’s efficiency in operating it. 

The following is an excerpt from a message to 
the people of Alabama by Governor Chauncey 
Sparks in 1945: “After seventeen years of operation 
and in spite of many years of severest depression, 
the State Docks and Terminals show a ledger ac- 

(Continued on Page 254) 
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Georgia’s Port Development Plans 


By L. VAUGHAN Howarp 


Formerly Executive Director, Agricultural and Industrial Development 
Board of Georgia 


URING THE past four years Georgia has been 
carrying on a comprehensive program look- 
ing to the development of the state and its 

resources. One of the most important phases of this 
program is the development of the state’s two ports, 
Brunswick and Savannah, through the construction 
and operation of the state-owned docks and ter- 
minals. 

The idea of state-owned port facilities is not new 
in Georgia. In 1921, the legislature created a Har- 
bor, Port, and Terminal Commission and instructed 
it to make surveys, maps, and drawings of all exist- 
ing port and terminal facilities in the state and to 
report its findings to the next session of the legisla- 
ture with recommendations regarding future state 
policy. The report of the Commission, made in 
1922, favored the construction of state terminals at 
Savannah, and a bill embodying this recommenda- 
tion was passed by one legislative house but failed 
in the other. 

Two years later a constitutional amendment was 
adopted which authorized the mayor and aldermen 
of the city of Savannah to incur a bonded indebted- 
ness of not over $3,000,000 for the purpose of ac- 
quiring and operating publicly owned terminals. 
Following the passage of this amendment the city 
created the Savannah Port Authority to exercise the 
powers conferred upon the city by the amendment, 
and in 1925 this ordinance was ratified by the state 
legislature. 

No further state action was taken to develop 
either port until 1944. At that time, Governor 
Arnall requested the Agricultural and Industrial 
Development Board, which had been set up in 1943 
and charged with the duty of preparing and per- 
fecting plans for an ordered and comprehensive 
development of the state and its resources, to ini- 
tiate a program of port development. The Board 
undertook this assignment immediately through its 
Public Works Panel and a special committee on 
river and port development. It entered into a con- 
tract with the engineering firm of Frederic R. Har- 
ris, Incorporated, of New York city, under which 
the Harris Company agreed to survey the Savannah 
and Brunswick areas in order to determine (1) the 
nature, condition, and ownership of existing facili- 
ties; (2) the need for additional facilities; (3) the 
nature, amount, source, and destination of present 
in-and-out traffic; (4) the types of exports and im- 
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ports best suited to the ports of foreign markets 
which these areas can best serve; (5) the rail trans- 
portation facilities in the area; and (6) the legisla- 
tion necessary or desirable to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the Board. 

The Harris Company also agreed to survey the 
present industrial development of the Savannah 
and Brunswick areas and to suggest new enterprises 
which could use the existing or recommended port 
facilities. For all of these services the Agricultural 
and Industrial Development Board agreed to pay 
$35,000 plus incidental expenses not to exceed 
$4,500. Savannah and Brunswick gave tangible evi- 
dence of their interest in and approval of the proj- 
ect by contributing $10,000 each to the cost of the 
survey. 

The Harris Company worked in close coopera- 
tion with officials and other interested groups in the 
two cities and with representatives of the Board in 
the preparation of recommended legislation. It pre- 
pared and submitted to the Board a complete re- 
port on each of the two port cities and gave substan- 
tial assistance in drafting the Board's _ ports 
authority bill, which was submitted to the legisla- 
ture in February, 1945. 


Ports Authority Bill 


This bill, which was enacted into law, established 
a State Ports Authority which is a public corpora- 
tion consisting of three persons appointed by the 
governor for overlapping terms of four years. The 
Authority is given the power to promote, develop, 
construct, equip, maintain, and operate terminal 
facilities of all kinds at any of the seaports of the 
state. The act further provides that the Authority 
may issue negotiable revenue bonds in an amount 
not to exceed $15,000,000, and provides for their 
repayment over a period of not more than thirty 
years from a sinking fund into which all fees, 
rentals, and other charges for use of the facilities are 
to be paid. 

The act creating the State Ports Authority did 
not affect the powers previously conferred upon 
the Savannah Port Authority. As a matter of fact, 
the legislature in 1945 also created a Brunswick 
Port Authority with powers almost identical with 
those given the state body except that they must be 
exercised in the county in which Brunswick is lo- 
cated. 
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Georgia’s Port Development Plans 243 


Before the General Assembly passed the legisla- 
tion mentioned above, it sent a committee to Mo- 
bile to inspect the state-owned facilities there. Gov- 
ernor Sparks was quoted as telling the committee 
that in his opinion. “no single investment that Ala- 
bama has ever made has contributed so bountifully 
to the progress of the state as the Alabama State 
Docks. It is easy to see the direct results,” he con- 
tinues, “but it is impossible to measure the indirect 
benefits that have accrued since this great project 
was started.” Governor Arnall’s views were stated in 
his talk to the newly appointed members of the 
Georgia Ports Authority. “Nothing that this ad- 
ministration has undertaken,” he said, “is as im- 

rtant as doing this port development job well. 
_,. We have the greatest opportunity to develop 
our ports that we have ever had.” 

As members of the State Ports Authority, Gover- 
nor Arnall named the President of the Georgia 
School of ‘Technology and one member each from 
Savannah and Brunswick. He also made available 
such funds as were needed to set up an office, which 
is in charge of a director named by the members of 
the Authority. 


Funds for State Ports Authority 

Since the Authority had no legislative appropria- 
tion, it had to seek funds from other sources with 
which to begin operations. Application was made 
to the Federal Works Agency for an advance of 
$150,000 from the money appropriated by Congress 
in 1945 for the planning of public works by the 
states and their subdivisions. This application was 
approved and the Authority engaged Robert and 
Company, an engineering firm of Atlanta, to draw 
up plans for projects at Savannah to cost not more 
than $8,000,000 and at Brunswick to cost not more 
than $4,000,000. 

The funds advanced by the Federal Works 
Agency could of course be used for planning pur- 
poses only. For construction the Port Authority act 
had,.as noted above, authorized a $15,000,000 bond 
issue. At the time the act was passed, however, it 
was not foreseen that the bonds would not be 
saleable unless the Ports Authority had an equity 
in the projected facilities. To remedy this defect the 
adjourned session of the legislature held in January, 
1946 passed an act which set up a special fund into 
which would go all rents received by the state from 
the Western and Atlantic Railway, a state-owned 
but privately leased railroad, and against which 
State Ports Authority warrants could be drawn. In 
order to clear up any doubts regarding the validity 
of the legislation, which might affect the sale of 
bonds, the question of constitutionality was sub- 
mitted to the Supreme Court of the state under the 
new declaratory judgments act. 

The Court ruled that the assignment of any 


future source of income in support of a bond issue 
would in fact create a debt against the state, a pro- 
cedure which is specifically forbidden by the new 
Constitution of 1945. As a consequence, financing 
of the project must await the passage of a constitu- 
tional amendment. 

In the meantime, the preliminary engineering 
plans have been completed and future policies have 
been worked out. 

One problem which arises at the outset is the re- 
lation of the State Ports Authority to the local port 
authorities at Brunswick and Savannah. This sub- 
ject has been dealt with in a report on management 
and financing which the Frederic R. Harris Com- 
pany has done for the State Ports Authority. This 
report, which has been approved as respects basic 
principles by the Authority, recommends that ac- 
tual operation of the facilities at both ports be in 
the hands of the respective local authorities but 
that financial and policy control be exercised by the 
State Ports Authority. In like manner, the solicita- 
tion of business is to be handled by the local au- 
thorities under the general supervision of the State 
Authority. 


Additional Port Facilities Needed 


Both Savannah and Brunswick are in need of 
additional port facilities. The aim of the State 
Ports Authority is to provide a limited expansion 
of facilities, which will be modern in design and 
will not duplicate those already in existence. At 
Savannah, the new docks will provide from five to 
six additional ship berths. 

The need for new facilities at Brunswick is 
much more critical. Formerly it was served by 
three dock installations, one owned by a lumber 
company and the other two by railroads. With 
the decrease in lumber shipments, the lumber 
dock was allowed to deteriorate and has finally 
been demolished. A few years ago, one of the 
railroad-owned docks burned down, and the other 
was permitted to deteriorate to an unusable condi- 
tion during the war. Further, the fact that all three 
of these terminals were sited on a portion of the 
harbor that was subject to constant shoaling did 
much to discourage the use of the harbor by larger 
vessels. The new docks at Brunswick will provide 
from three to four ship berths and will be sited on 
a section of the harbor in which the tidal currents 
maintain adequate depths with little or no dredg- 
ing. 

The actual channel depth at Savannah is now 
thirty feet and at Brunswick, twenty-seven feet. 
Congress has recently authorized the deepening of 
Savannah harbor to thirty-four feet and Brunswick 
has requested the War Department for the same 
depth. 

(Continued on Page 255) 
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State Ownership and 
the Port of New Orleans 


By JOHN 


Director, Public Relations Department, Board of Port Commissioners, Port of New Orleans 


NDER THE jurisdiction of the Board of Port 
Commissioners, the Port of New Orleans 
has shown constant progress and expansion. 
In fact, during the past half-century of public own- 
ership, greater improvements were accomplished 
than in any period of the port’s 228-year history. 
Since its formation in 1896, the Board, an agency 
of the state of Louisiana, has constructed a port 
plant estimated as worth more than $75,000,000. 
These facilities include seven and one-half miles of 
modern, quay-type wharves and steel transit sheds, 
a public grain elevator with a capacity of 2,600,000 
bushels, and a huge public commodity warehouse 
which has a capacity of more than 500,000 bales of 
cotton. At a cost of $23,000,000 the Board also built 
an inner-harbor navigation canal which has pro- 
vided water-front sites for many large industrial 
plants. 


Creation of the Port Commission 


The Board of Commissioners of the Port of New 
Orleans was created pursuant to Act No. 70 (1896) 
of the General Assembly of Louisiana. This act pro- 
vided for a Board of five members “prominently. 
identified with the commerce or business interests 
of the Port of New Orleans,” to be appointed by the 
governor of the state, and defined in general terms 
the powers, duties, and functions of the Board. 

The original act has been successively amended a 
number of times, either for the purpose of further 
defining the rights and powers of the Board of Com- 
missioners, or of enlarging its jurisdiction and au- 
thority. By these several statutory enactments, as 
well as by appropriate constitutional provisions, the 
Board was given “the power to regulate the com- 
merce and traffic of the Port and Harbor of New 
Orleans in such manners as may, in their judgment, 
be best for its maintenance and development.” 

The Board, having full and unlimited jurisdic- 
tion over the port, was also granted by the legisla- 
ture the exclusive right to enact and enforce ordi- 
nances “applying to the wharves, landings and river 
front of the City of New Orleans,” as well as to any 
other territory within the limits of the port. 

In addition, by Act No. 101 of 1920, the Board of 
Port Commissioners was authorized to organize and 
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maintain a police department, which is entirely sep- 
arate and distinct from the police department of the 
City of New Orleans. This law enforcement agency 
has exclusive police authority over the property and 
in the territory within the limits of the port. 

Of the many amendments to the original act cre- 
ating the New Orleans Board of Port Commission- 
ers, one of the most far-reaching was Act No. 388 of 
the Legislature of 1940, which made important 
changes in the method of appointing and removing 
members of the Board. The purpose of this last- 
mentioned constitutional amendment was to take 
the Board out of politics by throwing certain safe- 
guards around the appointment, tenure, and re- 
moval of its members. 

Under the law now in force, when a vacancy oc- 
curs on the Board, either from the expiration of the 
term of office of one of its members, or from the 
death, resignation, or removal of one of them, five 
of the leading civic and commercial organizations in 
the city of New Orleans are each called upon to 
submit to the Board two nominations to fill such 
vacancy. These organizations are the New Orleans 
Association of Commerce, the New Orleans Board 
of Trade, the New Orleans Clearing House Asso- 
ciation, the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, and the 
New Orleans Steamship Association. 

From the ten (or lesser number of) persons nomi- 
nated by these organizations, the Board is required 
to make a selection of three, to be submitted to the 
governor, and it is made the mandatory duty of the 
governor to appoint one of these persons to fill the 
vacancy on the Board. 

Membership on the Board is entirely honorary 
and carries with it no compensation or emoluments 
of any kind. Moreover, the members are prohibited 
from holding “any office in any political party or 
other political organization” as well as from hold- 
ing “any public office or employment for compensa- 
tion, existing under or created by the laws of the 
United States, the State of Louisiana, or any mu- 
nicipality or sub-division thereof.” 

Thus, from the foregoing outline, under an ar- 
rangement of public ownership, the Port of New 
Orleans, during the past half-century has shown a 
steady growth. However, many times during the 
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past fifty-one years the Board, its policies, and the 
general question of public ownership have been 
attacked. But, with few exceptions, the criticisms 
advanced have been baseless and in most cases were 
championed by selfish interests seeking some special 
advantage. 

To really appreciate what public ownership has 
done to improve the physical facilities and promote 
commerce through the Port of New Orleans it is but 
necessary to review conditions prior to the creation 
of the Board of Port Commissioners. 


Port Conditions Prior to 1896 

Just five years before the turn of the century the 
public wharves of the city presented a different pic- 
ture than those of today. The New Orleans river- 
front was a hodge-podge of wharves—some open to 
the elements, some closed, and none in good condi- 
tion. There was no set or controlled fee for storage 
or dockage, no adequate system of fire control or 
policing. Privately controlled wharves got what they 
demanded “or else.” The New Orleans riverfront— 
picturesque, unsanitary and inefficient—was like 
Topsy, “it just growed.” 

The port presented no alluring picture to ship- 
ping interests wishing to locate there, and many of 
the more practical-minded citizens were not loath 
to express their opinions. Business was being driven 
away from the city and the man in the street knew 
and felt this fact keenly. 

This feeling came to a head in 1896 and resulted 
in the formation of the Board of Commissioners of 
the Port of New Orleans as an agency of the state 
of Louisiana. 

With the creation of the Board of Port Commis- 
sioners, the question of financing the port improve- 
ment and construction program became of para- 
mount importance. 


Financing Public Port Ownership 

It had been the original intention of the Board 
to make the Port of New Orleans a free port; this 
intention, no doubt, was brought about by their 
desire to clear up the exorbitant rates and to oper- 
ate the port for the public good. However, it was 
soon realized that overhead accruing from the efh- 
cient operation of the port, the wharves that needed 
repair, the maintenance and the personnel involved, 
would require a considerable revenue; so that after 
a study of the situation, it was decided to make the 
port as inexpensive as possible, assessing only such 
rates as were deemed to be fair and equitable. 

But the immediate necessity of the new Board 
was for funds to make very necessary repairs to the 
docks, which were then hardly more than rough 
piers at the mercy of the elements and hard usage. 
So, in 1904 the first bond issue of $2,000,000 was 
approved and by 1910 concrete wharves had re- 


placed the former wooden piers, and steel sheds 
gave protection to the port's valuable cargoes. The 
grain elevator was built in 1916; the public com. 
modity warehouse in 1919; the coal tipple and bulk 
commodity handling plant in 1921. 

Still later the Board’s facilities gradually grew to 
include banana conveyors, coffee terminals, closed 
sheds, locomotive cranes for unloading barges, 
dredges, floating derricks, electric trucks, jacks, a 
vegetable oil pumping plant, and modern fire pro- 
tection equipment which includes a fire sprinkler 
system throughout all facilities, and the fire tug 
“Deluge,” one of the most powerful in the world. 

The biggest single project undertaken by the 
Board of Port Commissioners was the building of 
the Inner-Harbor Navigation Canal which was be. 
gun during World War I and formally opened in 
May, 1923. Servicing of the $19,500,000 bond issue 
for this project was underwritten jointly by the 
Orleans Levee Board, another state agency, which 
contributes $975,000 annually, and by the Public 
Belt Railroad Commission, a municipal agency, 
which provides $50,000 yearly towards the retire- 
ment of the Inner-Harbor Canal bonds. Since its 
formation the Board has issued bonds in_ the 
amount of $44,712,000 and retired to date $16,185,- 
000. Port improvement bonds presently outstanding 
amount to $28,527,000. 

The Board has never defaulted on the payment 
of its bonds, and has always met its financial obli- 
gations promptly. However, in recent years, due to 
increased costs and subsequently decreased reve- 
nues, the nme legislature of 1931 authorized the 
dedication of %,» of 1 cent from the state gasoline 
tax to be used solely to service the port's bonded 
indebtedness. Other than this gasoline tax dedica- 
tion the Board has never drawn any funds from the 
state treasury and has operated exclusively on 
revenues from wharfage charges, leases, warehouse 
fees, and other payments for like services. 


Future Port Program 

The Board has planned to expend in the future 
more than $13,000,000 in projects for the improve- 
ment of the port's facilities. Nearly $2,000,000 of 
this construction program is already under way. 
Other projects will include a freight airport at an 
estimated cost of $1,521,000, reconstruction of pres- 
ent wharves at $3,561,000, new roadways and ap- 
proaches to wharves at $450,000, new wharf con- 
struction at $4,800,000, dredging at $850,000, a bulk 
commodity handling plant at $1,100,000, and a large 
modern cold storage and liquid handling plant. 

A new Tide-Water Ship Channel to the gulf is 
another vital project which has been tentatively ap- 
proved by the U. S. Army Engineers. It will shorten 
the distance from the port to the sea by approxi- 

(Continued on Page 255) 
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The Port of Lake Charles 


By Lewis I. BourceEots 


Director of Commerce, Port of New Orleans 


made by the city of Lake Charles to interest 

the U. S. Corps of Engineers in a ship chan- 
nel project and to request appropriations from Con- 
gress for its construction. But each time Lake 
Charles was advised that the War Department 
would not maintain two passes into the gulf as 
close together as the Calcasieu and the Sabine. 

In 1920 Lake Charles came to the conclusion that 
the government would not appropriate funds for 
the construction of a ship channel; and in 1921 this 
small community, led by a handful of energetic and 
far-sighted individuals, undertook a daring project. 
The large resident tax payers agreed to bond them- 
selves and all other tax payers of Calcasieu Parish 
to raise funds for the construction of a private ship 
channel for this community. Not wishing to burden 
the local tax payers with an annual expense of 
probably $40,000 for the maintenance of Calcasieu 
Pass, they constructed, with their funds, twenty-two 
and one-half miles of ship channel to intersect the 
Sabine-Neches Waterway just below the city of 
Orange, Texas. 

The planning, financing, engineering, construct- 
ing, and maintaining of the Lake Charles and Cal- 
casieu Parish Ship Channel were assumed in their 
entirety by Lake Charles and Calcasieu Parish. 
There was no precedent for such an undertaking, 
as never in history had a small community ever 
assumed such a burden or ever carried as large a 
project to a successful conclusion. For over a year 
after the voting of these ship channel bonds, con- 
struction was held in abeyance as injunction pro- 
ceedings were filed and te mporarily sustained by 
the court by one of the large non-resident tax payers 
in the Parish. However, Lake Charles had its day 
in court and won its case. 

The Corps of Engineers generously allowed Lake 
Charles to utilize their goo-foot intercoastal canal 
right-of-way from the Calcasieu River to.the Sabine 
River. Inasmuch as Congressional appropriations 
had been made to increase the intercoastal from a 
five by forty section to a nine by ninety section, we 
received credit for that proportionate amount. The 
bottom width of this channel was 125 feet. The 
project depth was go feet with a two foot overcut. 

Before the completion of the ship channel, the 
need for harbor and terminal facilities became ap- 
parent. By special act No. 67 of the legislature of 
1924, confirmed by constitutional amendment, the 


Bn: 1900 and 1920 several attempts were 
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Port authorities of the Lake Charles Harbor and 
Terminal were set up. The business of the Port is 
administered by a board of five men appointed by 
the governor and a director of port appointed by 
the board. The Board of Commissioners is author- 
ized to handle the business of the Port, including 
the calling of bond elections and raising funds for 
construction, operation, and maintenance. 

In 1925 this Board of Commissioners called for 
a bond election and the people voted a bond issue 
of one-half million dollars for the construction of 
the Port facilities. In November, 1926 the Port 
opened for business with a timber structure 800 feet 
long and 110 feet wide on which rested two steel 
sheds 70 feet wide by 300 feet long. The railroads 
were requested to combine in the construction of a 
railroad track to serve this terminal. None of the 
three railroads serving the city of Lake Charles dis- 
played any particular interest, so the Port of Lake 
Charles built its own railroad, consisting of ap- 
proximately five miles of main line and yards, to 
serve the first facilities. 

Even before the completion of this construction, 
every business man in the Lake Charles area began 
a diligent campaign to secure cargo and shippers to 
use the Port. Within sixty days after the opening, 
the Port facilities were taxed to the utmost and 
within five months, Lake Charles voted a bond issue 
for an additional one-half million dollars to enlarge 
the Port. Seven hundred fifty feet were added to the 
length of the first unit and the width of the wharf, 
including the original construction, was increased 
from 110 feet to 180 feet. The covered area of the 
sheds was increased to 220,000 square feet of floor 
space. Ship berths were provided for four ships in- 
stead of the original two. 

In 1931 it was again necessary to increase the 
facilities of the Port. Wharf No. 3, which is 1,600 
feet long and 200 feet wide, was built from the pro- 
ceeds of a new $700,000 bond issue. On this struc- 
ture were placed two 700 foot sheds, 160 feet wide. 
The total transit shed area, comprising 440,000 
square feet of floor area, has been inadequate since 
1938, but construction difficulties and the war have 
prevented expansion. 

In 1934 a formal request was made of Congress 
for the construction of a direct channel thirty-five 
miles long, going out through Calcasieu Pass, and 
in 1937 approval for this project was secured from 

(Continued on Page 255) 
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History of the South Jersey Port District 


By Henry W. PETERSON 


Secretary of the South Jersey Port Commission 


HE SouTH JeRrseEY Port District comprises the 

counties of Mercer, Burlington, Camden, 

Gloucester, Salem, Cumberland, and Cape 
May. These seven counties embrace the western and 
southern portions of New Jersey, and border the 
Delaware River and Bay from the head of tidewater 
at Trenton, N. J., in Mercer County, to the sea. 

From about 1676, the development of the lower 
Delaware Valley was rapid and, while the channel 
from the sea to Philadelphia was obstructed by 
numerous shoals, some as shallow as 15 feet, never- 
theless, because of the rise and fall of tide, the river 
was considered navigable for vessels drawing 18 
fect. The Port of Philadelphia became the fore- 
most port in the New World, and held that place 
until long after the establishment of the United 
States of America; in fact, until the building of the 
Erie Canal gave the leadership to the Port of New 
York. 

The new government of the United States fully 
recognized the value of foreign trade and, through 
Congressional appropriations, the Delaware River 
was improved by the U. S. Army Engineers. 

The foregoing facts have been recited merely to 
emphasize the fact that, on the New Jersey side of 
the Delaware River, neither the state nor the 
municipalities provided public marine terminals in 
order to permit New Jersey’s industries and busi- 
nesses to use this great artery of commerce flowing 
to the farthermost ports of the world. Raw materi- 
als and finished products had to be trucked across 
the river to or from Philadelphia. This expensive 
hauling was a burden placed on those located in 
South Jersey when competing with business on the 
Pennsylvania and Delaware shores. 

It was not until about 1912 that New Jersey 
awoke to the fact that there was a $35,000,000 high- 
way to world markets running along her western 
shores which was not being utilized, and twelve 
more years passed before it was decided to use this 
waterway for the public benefit. 

The original channel from Philadelphia to Tren- 
ton was obstructed by shoals carrying depths of 3 
to 8 feet, and in some stretches it was narrow and 
circuitous. By means of various federal projects, the 
channel was deepened, widened, and straightened 
in places, and a 12-foot depth was maintained. This 
depth was insufficient to attract anything more than 
barge traffic, and a movement was started to deepen 
the channel to go feet. 


The act of Congress, March 3, 1925, adopting the 
20-foot channel project from Philadelphia to Tren- 
ton (later modified to 25 feet) required that local 
interests give satisfactory assurance to the Secretary 
of War that they would provide public terminals at 
Trenton having not less than 3,000 feet of berthing 
space, with adequate covered storage and mechani- 
cal equipment, capable of handling 500,000 tons 
annually in accordance with the national policy 
adopted by Congress “that water terminals are es- 
sential to all cities and towns located upon harbors 
or navigable waterways and at least one public ter- 
minal should exist, constructed, owned and regu- 
lated by the municipality or other public agency of 
the State and open to the use of all on equal terms.” 

The City of Trenton complied with the provi- 
sions of the aforementioned policy and thus it was 
that the 35 miles of river-front property between 
Philadelphia and Trenton was given the oppor- 
tunity to develop and prosper. 

During the 12-year period of awakening, a group 
of public-spirited business men and public officials 
with vision were making investigations, seeking the 
best method by which New Jersey might be placed 
on a parity with Pennsylvania and Delaware; and 
on March 10, 1925, a wise New Jersey Legislature 
enacted a law establishing the Delaware Port Com- 
mission, vested with appropriate powers, and mak- 
ing an appropriation for its expenses. 

This Commission made an exhaustive study of 
the territory from Trenton to the sea, and filed a 
report with the Legislature recommending the cre- 
ation of the South Jersey Port District and the ap- 
pointment of a commission to be known as the 
South Jersey Port Commission. 

The plan and engineering report recommending 
the building of the Camden Marine Terminals 
contemplated that the project could not be oper- 
ated at a profit nor could it be reasonably expected 
that revenues would be sufficient to pay interest and 
amortization of debt. The report frankly stated: 

“The use to which waterfront is put has a great 
bearing on the future of the community. Communi- 
ties bordering on rivers that are capable of sup- 
porting deep-draft ships, or those lying on protected 
arms of the sea, frequently aspire to become great 
ports. This is a laudable ambition, but it may prove 
a costly one. Though the investment in the water- 
front may show a loss in itself, the gain to the 
community in general, because of the business the 
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waterfront brings to the city, may be worth many 
times its cost to the city; witness the improvement 
and development by the City of Manchester, Eng- 
land. If a city spends millions of dollars creating 
great shipping facilities and the revenues are not 
sufficient to carry them, the deficit must be borne 
by the taxpayers of that city, notwithstanding the 
fact that the facilities are used to accommodate the 
trade of the surrounding territory and other States 
of the Union. Thus, the question becomes an eco- 
nomic one. In other words, can the facilities neces- 
sary to attract ocean shipping be made to pay? Ex- 
perience elsewhere proves that they cannot be made 
to do so directly, as the return in revenue is not 
sufficient to pay operating costs, interest and amor- 
tization, not to mention the loss in taxes to the 
city of the property that does not remain in private 
hands. Waterfront developments should be treated 
as other public necessities, such as parks, play- 
grounds, etc., which yield large indirect returns. 

“A municipality should secure operation of such 
facilities upon impartial terms and conditions. 
Relatively few plants can locate on the waterfront. 
The strength of an industrial city lies in having a 
multitude of small plants engaged in diversified 
manufacturing. Frequently such plants can receive 
their raw products and ship their finished products 
by water to advantage. Such shipments, however, 
may not be of sufficient frequency and volume to 
warrant the location of those plants on expensive 
waterfront property, but to be located in a com- 
munity maintaining a public wharf upon reason- 
able terms would be beneficial to such businesses.” 

The State Legislature, accepting the recommen- 
dations, enacted laws in 1926 creating the South 
Jersey Port District as a public corporation and 
body politic. The same laws provided for the estab- 
lishment of the South Jersey Port Commission, con- 
sisting of three non-salaried members. The Com- 
mission exercises the authority and powers of the 
South Jersey Port District. Among the defined pow- 
ers of the Commission are the survey, development, 
control, and operation of port facilities in the Port 
District, and the furtherance of commerce and in- 
dustry. 

The Commission is empowered to lease, erect, 
construct, make, equip, and maintain port facilities 
in the District and for any such purpose to acquire 
real property; and to regulate and supervise the 
construction and operation of all port facilities by 
whomsoever constructed, installed, or owned. 

Chapter 64, P.L. 1928, conferred additional pow- 
ers on the Port Commission, chiefly the authority 
to enter into contracts with counties and munici- 
palities within the Port District, whereby the county 
or municipality may appropriate and pay to the 
Port Commission such sums in such years (subject 
to a maximum of $0.10 per $100.00 of assessed valu- 


ations of all property taxable by the municipality at 
the date of the contract) as may be agreed upon for 
the purpose of financing port projects. 

On June 6, 1928, the Port Commission entered 
into an agreement with the City of Camden to con. 
struct a marine terminal at the foot of Beckett 
Street, Camden, N. J., adjacent to a municipal pier 
at the foot of Spruce Street which had proved in. 
adequate to accomplish the purpose of attracting 
water-borne commerce to Camden. 

Funds for the purchase of the site and the con- 
struction of the Camden Marine Terminals were 
provided from an issue of $2,000,000, South Jersey 
Port District Marine ‘Terminal Series A 41% per 
cent bonds. 

These bonds are supported by the full faith and 
credit of the City, the City being obligated to in- 
clude in its annual budget and to raise by taxation 
the amount called for in the agreement. 

The Port District is obligated by this agreement 
to make returns annually from surplus funds in the 
hands of the Port Commission which are not neces- 
sary to pay or provide for the payment of its in- 
debtedness and the setting apart of moneys therefor, 
or to pay or provide for the payment of all amounts 
needed for operation, repairs, maintenance, replace- 
ments, reserves for said purposes and for improve- 
ments and extensions required for the highest effi- 
ciency of the Camden Marine Terminals. 

Additional capital financing was effected through 
a Loan and Grant Agreement between the South 
Jersey Port District and the United States of Amer- 
ica dated August 1, 1935. First mortgage bonds were 
issued in the amount of $380,000 bearing 4 per 
cent interest, under a Mortgage and Deed of Trust 
dated October 1, 1935. 

In 1942, the number of Commissioners was in- 
creased from three to seven, in order that each of 
the seven counties in the Port District might be 
represented by a resident commissioner. 

There are many important streams in South Jer- 
sey tributary to the Delaware River, and the nu- 
merous important industries located in the Port 
District can be better served through the increased 
membership of the Commission. 

Prior to the agreement between the City of Cam- 
den and the Port Commission, the federal project 
for the Delaware River at Camden, N. J., provided 
for a 15-foot depth along the water front. 

The Port Commission was able to assure the 
War Department and the Congress that the Cam- 
den Marine Terminal project would be built, 
owned, and operated in accordance with the na- 
tional policy, and the Congress modified the plans 
for the project to provide a depth of 18 feet from 
Cooper Point to Berkley Street and go feet from 
that point to Newton Creek, with the depth in- 

(Continued on Page 256) 
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The Maine Port Authority 


By RicHarp M. HALLeEr 


Member, Maine Port Authority 


piers and terminal facilities of the Port of 

Portland, specifically those known locally as 
the Maine State Pier. Officers of this Authority con- 
sist of five directors, four appointed by the governor, 
and one by the city of Portland. Their duties are to 
make necessary plans for the comprehensive de- 
velopment of the harbor and port, with especial 
reference to wharves, adequate piers capable of ac- 
commodating the largest vessels, and in connection 
with these piers, suitable highways, waterways, rail- 
road connections, storage yards, and sites for ware- 
houses and industrial establishments. 

The Authority is a body corporate and politic, 
and has the right to establish by-laws and regula- 
tions for the management of its affairs; but for any 
single expenditure in excess of $5,000 it must have 
the consent of the governor and Council. 


Te Maine Port Authority has charge of the 


Facilities of the Pier 

The Maine State Pier, which was built in 1923, 
is 1,000 feet long. Exclusive of the shed devoted to 
coastwise traffic, there are available on the State 
Pier for transient cargoes three sheds with a com- 
bined area of approximately 150,000 square feet. 
The pier is equipped with mechanical cargo han- 
dling devices to assure the prompt and efficient 
movement of freight. The Authority has recently 
signed a contract for expansion of the pier which 
will give three large berths in place of two, and 
considerably increase storage facilities. This pier is 
at present the chief concern of the Authority; but 
it has also interested itself in the Harbor Dredging 
project developed by the U. S. Army Engineers. 


Expansion Contemplated 

The Maine Port Authority has long been con- 
scious of the magnificent physical geography of 
Portland Harbor, and has striven to give it maxi- 
mum usefulness as a port. Maine has a great salt 


water legend, and its shipbuilding skills were well 
shown in the war, when 274 Liberty ships were 
launched from the South Portland yard, which be- 
fore the war was nothing but a mudbank. The 
East Yard, consisting of three ship-basins, was built 
under the supervision of Wm. S. Newell, President 
of the Bath Iron Works and a member of the Au- 
thority. It was thought that these basins might eas- 
ily be turned into dry-docks, so necessary for full 
port development; and the Authority proposed to 
the state legislature early last year a project for two 
1,000-foot piers and a 6o0-foot State Fish Pier, the 
money to be raised by $10,500,000 worth of bonds, 
for which the state credit would be pledged. 

By some it was argued that this project would be 
almost self-liquidating; others were certain that the 
indirect benefits to the state as a whole, in procur- 
ing for farm and factory low-cost water transporta- 
tion, would be well worth the expenditure. It was 
pointed out that the indirect benefits from the 
existing Maine State Pier over a period of two 
decades had totaled $10,000,000, and that the ship 
basins after the war could be acquired and con- 
verted into dry-docks at very small cost. Since the 
basins themselves had cost over $10,000,000, and 
were vitally necessary for full harbor development, 
the Authority, if the state consented to the project, 
would really be getting two for one. 

However, this project was rejected by the legis- 
lature. The Authority is not satisfied that the pres- 
ent expansion represents anything like the full 
expansion to which the port is entitled by its geog- 
raphy and its economic prospects; and will con- 
tinue to push its argument with the electorate that 
no seaboard state can prosper without a flourishing 
port, and that no such state, if it has such a port, 
can fail to prosper. Maine’s history and sea-going 
instincts back this argument to the full; and the 
chances of a much better expansion than the pres- 
ent one look good. 
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South Carolina State Ports Authority 


By Tuomas J. Tostas 


Public Relations Consultant to The South Carolina State Ports Authority 


ouTH CAROLINA, recognizing her seaports as 
assets of state-wide economic importance, has 
launched a program of port development as a 

state undertaking. 

The South Carolina State Ports Authority, cre- 
ated by the General Assembly, has broad powers to 
maintain, operate, and develop shipping facilities 
and to promote waterborne commerce through the 
state’s three ports, Charleston, Georgetown, and 
Beaufort. 

The Authority was established under South Caro- 
lina Act 626 in 1942 and is provided with full and 
adequate legal powers to engage in every phase of 
port development. The Authority consists of five 
members who serve without pay, appointed by the 
governor for terms of seven years. Operational 
expenses are appropriated by the state legislature. 
The Authority is empowered to issue revenue bonds 
to finance construction and improvements at the 
ports. 

During the war years the Authority cooperated 
with the Federal Government in utilizing the state’s 
ports for the prosecution of the war. Several studies 
of the state’s tri-port system and its potentialities 
were made, providing the basis for plans for peace- 
time commercial operation and development. These 
studies included a preliminary port survey, a traffic 
survey, a study of the public shipping facilities and 
operation of the Port Utilities Commission of 
Charleston, and a comprehensive economic survey 
of the tri-port system of the state and its tributary 
area. 

With the close of the war the Authority began 
negotiations to secure existing public shipping fa- 
cilities in the port of Charleston, the state’s prin- 
cipal seaport. 

The first objective was to acquire the North 
Charleston terminals which had been taken over 
and developed by the Army during the war as the 
Charleston Port of Embarkation. These terminals, 
constructed during World War I, had been allowed 
to deteriorate under municipal control. As a result 
of major improvements during World War II, they 
were converted into one of the most modern deep- 
water terminals on the Atlantic Coast, immediately 
adaptable to the needs of commercial shipping 
operations. 

The Authority secured permission to operate the 
terminals on temporary permits in December, 1945, 
after their de-activation as an Army embarkation 
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point and while awaiting formal government ac. 
tion on their return to commercial use. 

President Truman returned the terminal prop. 
erties to the city of Charleston on February 3, 1947. 
Two days later, as previously agreed, the munici- 
pality turned the facilities over to the State Ports 
Authority. 

Thus, without cost, the Authority acquired title 
to shipping terminals valued at $20,000,000. The 
facilities include a modern quay-type concrete pier 
with a 2,000-foot berthing front and double mar- 
ginal tracks; 250,000 square feet of headhouse 
Space, more than 1,000,000 square feet of ware- 
houses divided into 16,000-square-foot sections, with 
concrete floors, tile walls, and sprinkler protection; 
huge open storage areas; and a 30o0-car rail classifi- 
cation yard. The terminals are equipped with all 
modern cargo-handling equipment. At dockside the 
water depth is 35 feet with a 7oo-foot-wide channel 
opposite the pier. 

On March 17, 1947, the city of Charleston also 
turned over to the State Ports Authority control 
and operation of additional waterfront shipping fa- 
cilities which had been city-owned since 1922 and 
operated by the Port Utilities Commission, a mu- 
nicipal agency. 

These properties, consisting of three piers, ware- 
houses, office buildings, and the thirteen-mile “belt 
line” switching railroad, with an aggregate value 
of more than $1,000,000, were turned over to state 
control free of cost. 

These Port Utilities Commission properties had 
deteriorated under city operation, and the Au- 
thority’s plans call for extensive modernization and 
new construction to secure greater commercial use 
of these facilities. 

The Authority has also been active in seeking to 
increase the shipping potentials at the ports of 
Georgetown and Beaufort, which flank Charleston 
to the north and south, respectively. Both of these 
ports require deepened channels to open them to 
ocean shipping. Federal funds have been allotted 
for Georgetown, and part of the necessary dredging 
is scheduled to be completed this summer. A pro- 
posed deep-water channel into the Port Royal- 
Beaufort harbor area is now under study by the 
United States Engineers. Data showing the need for 
ocean access have been submitted by the Authority 
as supporting evidence. 

(Continued on Page 256) 
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The State Port Authority of Virginia 


By Harry A. Keirz 


Chairman, State Port Authority of Virginia 


HE STATE Port Authority of Virginia was cre- 
ated in 1926 by an act of the General Assem- 
bly, and this body succeeded the Hampton 
Roads Port Commission that was established in 
ig22. The Authority is a division of the state gov- 
ernment and is maintained in order to foster the 
maritime welfare of the Commonweaith and to ad- 


minister certain phases of the act guiding its ac- 


tivities. 

The governor appoints five commissioners for 
varying terms from different sections of the state, 
though two must be from the Tidewater area; the 
commissioners serve without compensation, except 
per diem and travel allowance while on official 
business. They employ a director, secretary, and 
supporting staff. 

The governing act provides that the headquarters 
shall be situated either in Newport News or Nor- 
folk; however since its creation the principal office 
has been maintained in Norfolk. ‘The Commission 
has contact with, and makes visits to, other Virginia 
cities and towns within and without the Hampton 
Roads port area; for fourteen years from 1928 an 
ofice was maintained in New York with a foreign 
freight representative in charge. This office was 
discontinued for the duration of the war because of 
the conditions of commercial shipping brought on 
by war necessities. 

The following are some of the rights and duties 
which the Authority is empowered to exercise, sub- 
ject, of course, to the regulation and control of the 
United States government: 

1. To endeavor to coordinate water terminals 
and their administration and to promote coopera- 
tion: this subject has had intensive study by the 
Commission and has had a considerable degree of 
SUCCESS ; 

2. To further plans for development of the Port; 

3. To encourage the creation of boards of dock 
commissions within the port area and at other 
port cities and towns of the state, and to lend co- 
operation in the development of the several ports 
of the state: worthy of mention in this regard is the 
cooperation exchanged with local Hampton Roads 
groups—municipal, civic, and marine—and with like 
groups in Richmond, Alexandria, Petersburg, 
Hopewell, West Point, Fredericksburg, Tappahan- 
nock, and others; 

4. To aid in efforts to secure the improvement of 
navigable tidal waters within the state where such 
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are economically justifiable; recent subjects pur- 
sued by the Authority include flood control, Fred- 
ericksburg; Omnibus Rivers and Harbors Bill con- 
taining seventeen Virginia projects within and with- 
out the port area, disposal area for the accommoda- 
tion of material dredged from the Norfolk Harbor 
and adjacent waters, etc.; 

5. To define, fix, locate, and relocate lines within 
which riparian owners may erect wharves, bulk- 
heads, etc., for shipping or industrial purposes— 
with due regard to the authority and control of the 
United States government in such matters: the Au- 
thority has kept close vigil over these matters, and 
contact with affected interests including the Federal 
Government; 

6. It may adopt rules and regulations governing 
terminal facilities within the port; consent must be 
obtained from the Authority before construction, 
removal, etc., is engaged in involving wharves, piers, 
bulkheads, or piling; plans and specifications for 
erection of structures in, upon, or over the navi- 
gable waters of the port must have the approval of 
the Authority; 

7. It may make and enforce rules and regulations 
requiring owners of water terminal property to 
keep same in proper repair, and to maintain it with 
special reference to the reduction of fire hazards: 
this subject is followed in detail periodically, while 
specific items are given attention as they arise. The 
Authority and the community are indebted to the 
United States Coast Guard for its cooperation, also 
the U. S. Engineer Corps. 

One section of the act provides for the right of 
appeal from any order, rule, or regulation of the 
Authority, and includes: 

(a) The right of the Authority to remove or 
have removed, any obstruction to navigation: sur- 
veys of the harbor and shore lines in the port area 
to ascertain the location and ownership of dere- 
licts and unsightly objects in the navigable water- 
ways. 

(b) The Authority may issue rules and regula- 
tions prohibiting any unnecessary pollution of the 
waters within the port: the subject of pollution has 
been constantly watched and certain conditions 
needing attention have been corrected. 

(c) Dredging within the port shall, with cer- 
tain exceptions, be done under supervision of the 
Authority; applications for permits must be filed 
with this agency: many such applications are re- 
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ceived and processed, and permits have been issued 
where justified. 

(d) The right conveyed to regulate the anchor- 
age, berthing, and moorage of vessels within the 
port: contact and cooperation is maintained by the 
Authority with the District Engineer, Coast Guard, 
municipal groups, and others in this regard. 

(e) The right to institute and prosecute, or de- 
fend, suits or other actions before any court, com- 
mission or other body for the protection of the port 
against unjust discrimination in transportation 
service, rates, or charges, or for the promotion of 
the best interests of the port: in matters of freight 
rates, port charges, marine legislation, and others, 
the Authority makes its representations before such 
bodies as the United States Maritime Commission, 
Interstate Commerce Commission, United States 
Engineers, state regulatory bodies, and others. Cur- 
rent subjects before one or more of these bureaus, 
in which we are participants, include: steamship 
service, rail, and motor carrier rates; passenger 
fares; air transportation, etc. 

(f) The Authority may promote the defined in- 
terests of the port by advertising for purpose of 
disseminating the economic advantages of the port: 
through the years, the Authority has published and 
distributed large quantities of port literature in the 
interest of these ports, including Port Area and 
Seashore Maps, Intercoastal folders, Apple Export 
folders, Sailing Schedules, Port Annuals, etc., in 
addition to biennial reports, and literature of othe1 
Virginia and Hampton Roads agencies. 

We have engaged in port advertising in impor- 
tant shipping and maritime publications, and are 
continuing to do so. 

An important activity of the Authority through 
its qualified representatives has been its personal 
contact with shippers and receivers, and others who 
control or influence the movement of commerce in 
our trade territory. We may refer to the importance 
of the port’s war work and activity in the emer- 
gency times; the tremendous volume of war traffic 
which moved through the Hampton Roads gateway 
throughout this emergency designated it as one of 
the foremost in the United States in military and 
naval shipping, according to government spokes- 
men. 

The Authority is now addressing itself to the wel- 
fare of these ports on a peace-time basis. It is en- 
couraging the establishment of steamship lanes in 
the various trade routes and encouraging shippers 
located in the areas tributary to these ports to make 
use of them in the movement of their traffic, and in 
pursuance of this latter effort it has representatives 
making personal contacts with such shippers in the 
areas of production and consumption to and from 
which it is economically sound to move commodi- 
ties through the Virginia ports. 
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It is well known that the term Hampton Roads 
embraces the ports of Newport News, Portsmouth, 
and Norfolk, though the “port” as described in the 
act under which the Authority operates embraces, 
as well, the cities of Suffolk and Hampton and the 
towns of Phoebus, South Norfolk, and Virginia 
Beach. The said act also provides that the Authority 
shall assist all waterway communities in the state 
with their various problems involving water courses 
and facilities; there are a considerable number of 
such communities in Virginia. We are now engaged 
in discussions with authorities of those localities on 
subjects provided under the statute. 


Alabama State Docks 


(Continued from Page 241) 


count definitely ‘in the black’ without state subsidy, 

“Since the beginning of the project, labor Costs 
there have risen 100 per cent. Material and supply 
prices are high. Yet the docks with an increase of 
only 10 per cent in basic rates have paid their way, 
have met payments upon the bonded interest and 
have built a reserve for additions and improve- 
ments. 

“This operation has resulted in vast savings in 
freight costs to Alabama shippers in every section 
of the state. The port has also served well the needs 
of nearby states, and, in wartime, has proved a 
priceless facility for speedy and efficient handling of 
war goods. .. .” 

The program of expanding and improving the 
state terminals, authorized under the administra- 
tion of Governor Chauncey Sparks, was actually 
started under Alabama's new chief executive, James 
E. Folsom, with a new docks director at the helm. 

Henry W. Sweet, 45-year-old Bessemer business- 
man, took over as docks director February 27, suc- 
ceeding C. E. Sauls, and immediately awarded the 
contract for dredging a channel for the new piers. 
Work of clearing the site for the five new piers is 
now under way. 

Under Folsom’s administration, a decision was 
reached to increase the initial expenditures for the 
immediate expansion to $5,000,000, to be financed 
by revenue bonds. Governor Folsom said a long 
range program calling for a $20,000,000 expansion 
was contemplated and would be undertaken as 
financing was arranged. 

Resumption of commercial shipping and heavy 
relief shipments to Europe and the Far East kept 
activity at the State Docks at a high peak during 
1947, and during March net revenues reached a 
record high of $139,744.36. This was after interest 
and depreciation were deducted. The previous high 
was recorded in July, 1946, when net revenues 
reached $111,000. 
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Sweet announced he was undertaking a vigorous 
program to obtain steamship services to Mexico and 
Cuba, and additional services to South and Central 
America, to supplement the regular sailings to other 
parts of the world. One of the first results of this 
campaign was the reinauguration of imports of 
refined sugar from Cuba. 


Georgia’s Port Development Plans 
(Continued from Page 243) 


Conclusion 

In conclusion, it might be pointed out that there 
are two major reasons for developing Georgia's sea- 
ports at the present time. One is that they have not 
been getting their share of the export-import traffic. 
They handled only from 5 to 6 per cent of the 
total exports and imports shipped through the 
South Atlantic, Florida, and Gulf ports during 
1939, 1940, and 1941. On the other hand, from 15 
to 25 per cent passed through the Virginia ports 
and nearly 50 per cent through the New Orleans 
district. 

The second major reason for developing Geor- 
gia’s seaports is that the state is forging ahead in- 
dustrially, and the construction of publicly owned 
facilities at Savannah and Brunswick should accel- 
erate this industrial development, not only as re- 
spects the two port cities but also for the state as a 
whole. The state wants new industries and believes 
that one way to get them is to develop its port cities. 


State Ownership and the 
Port of New Orleans 


(Continued from Page 246) 


mately sixty miles and open additional large areas 
for industrial expansion. Cost of dredging this 500- 
foot wide, 40-foot deep ship channel is estimated at 
$89,000,000. Complete with piers, transit sheds, 
warehouses, and other facilities, the New Orleans 
Tide-Water Canal will represent an investment of 
over $200,000,000. 

Another port facility which opened May 1 of this 
year is the International Free Trade Zone where 
goods of foreign origin may be brought in for 
manipulating or processing without payment of 
customs duties. It is the second foreign trade zone 
authorized in the United States, the other being in 
New York. From present indications over $1,000,000 
of goods and merchandise will move through this 
facility before the end of 1947. Zone revenues are 
obtained from warehouse charges and service fees in 


connection with the processing, manipulating, and 
storing of goods therein. 

The New Orleans Board of Port Commissioners 
was also active in the formation and organization 
of the now well-known International House and 
the International Trade Mart which today are tak- 
ing an increasing part in the further expansion of 
the world’s commerce through the port gateway of 
the Mississippi Valley. 

The New Orleans International House was the 
idea of E. O. Jewell, astute and capable general 
manager of the Board of Port Commissioners. It 
was conceived by Jewell as a method of fostering 
world trade in the mid-continent area of the United 
States. International House now has over 1,500 ac- 
tive members and the success of its mission can be 
measured by the fact that many port cities through- 
out the country either have a similar organization 
under construction or are giving serious study to 
the subject. 


"Second Port U.S.A.”—Under Public Ownership 


Statistically, the Port of New Orleans, under 
public ownership, has maintained a_ position of 
“Second Port U.S.A.” For 1946 it was second in dol- 
lar volume of foreign trade ($805,000,000), export 
carloadings, internal shipments, coffee imports, and 
general cargo. It ranks first in banana, sugar, and 
molasses imports and was first in efficiency among 
Army ports of embarkation during the war. The 
port was also first in balance between exports and 
imports in shipping weight and dollar volume. 

Innovations under the direction of the New Or- 
leans Board of Port Commissioners have attracted 
attention throughout the western world and many 
port cities have sent representatives to study the 
system of public ownership in practice. However, 
it would be futile to contend that in over a half- 
century the administrators of this organization have 
made no mistakes. The trial and error system is one 
out of which most benefits to mankind, both in 
science and in government, have evolved. But the 
irrefragable fact remains that under public Gwner- 
ship this vital southern port has shown greater 
progress and expansion than at any time in its long, 
romantic, and colorful history. 


The Port of Lake Charles 


(Continued from Page 247) 


the Engineer Board of the Chief of Engineers and 
the Rivers and Harbors Committee of Congress. 
The estimated saving in time and money to ships 
and shippers predicated on the use of a thirty-five 
mile channel in lieu of the seventy-five mile route 
by way of Sabine Pass was sufficient to amortise an 
investment of $10,000,000 in twenty years’ time. 
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During the discussions and hearings on this direct 
channel, the business at the Port of Lake Charles 
developed so rapidly that in one year’s time the 
tonnage exceeded the War Department's estimate 
for a ten-year period. 

Work was started in 1938 on the direct channel 
and the project was set up as a five-year program. 
With the war seemingly inevitable, every effort was 
made to force this project into completion, and the 
job was finished in two and one-half years. 

As soon as the end of construction of the direct 
channel was in sight, Lake Charles began a de- 
termined fight to secure additional heavy industry. 
So successful were the efforts of the community in 
obtaining heavy industry, that during the war pe- 
riod, a total of $225,000,000 worth of industrial 
plants was erected along the Calcasieu River and 
Pass Ship Channel. All of these plants are still in 
operation. 

The Board of Commissioners of the Port of Lake 
Charles encourages in every way possible the estab- 
lishment of private industries, which use, without 
cost to them, the ship channel for their specialized 
needs. 


History of the South Jersey 


Port District 
(Continued from Page 250) 


creased to 37 feet in front of the Camden Marine 
Terminals. 

Here is another example of benefits accruing to 
the community: several large industries are located 
in the area of the channel deepened by the federal 
government. Most of these industries provide their 
own private piers and wharves, while some use the 
facilities of the public terminals. 

Improvement of port facilities attracts industry 
and promotes the growth of the area. Public marine 
terminals permit small manufacturers to locate in 
the hinterland, away from high-cost waterfront 
property, and still enjoy the use of modern marine 
facilities at a moderate cost. 

The Port Commission maintains a traffic bureau 
which protects the freight rate structures of com- 
modities moving in and out of the District. 

The Commission has rendered valuable services 
to the people in many instances by initiating fed- 
eral improvement of tributary streams; by promot- 
ing industrial expansion resulting in increased em- 
ployment; by extending U. S. Customs District 
which relieves industries on the Jersey shore of 
charges not paid by competitors on the other side 
of the river; and by obtaining for the Port of Cam- 
den rail freight rates on import, export, and inter- 
coastal freight equal to those enjoyed by any other 
North Atlantic port. 
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The operations of the Camden Marine Terminals 
have always been on a high plane of efficiency. The 
facilities and equipment are the most modern and 
up-to-date procurable. 

These facilities eliminated trucking costs tg 
Philadelphia, reduced handling costs, and saved 
valuable time, resulting in a saving amounting to 
$1.75 per ton in some cases, and in no instance less 
than $0.50 per ton, on freight requiring water 
movement. 

The Camden Marine Terminals were opened for 
operation in 1931 and in every succeeding year 
showed a steady improvement in operation. During 
the war years, the facilities were utilized to their 
fullest capacity. 

The increase in port activity and water-borne 
commerce in the South Jersey Port District has far 
exceeded the potential growth as visualized in 1936, 
and even the most optimistic prophets have been 
proved shortsighted in their predictions. This note. 
worthy progress has been achieved during a period 
of business regression. 


South Carolina State 
Ports Authority 


(Continued from Page 252) 


It is part of the Authority's program to construct 
state shipping terminals at these ports when neces- 
sary harbor improvements have been completed by 
the Federal Government. 

Meanwhile every effort is being made to increase 
the use of the port of Charleston. The Authority 
has representatives who solicit shippers throughout 
the tributary area of the port. Advantages of the 
port, and of the terminal facilities operated by the 
Authority, have been stressed, and, as a result, con- 
siderable new tonnage is now moving through 
Charleston. 

The Authority has also been successful in its 
efforts to attract new shipping lines to Charleston. 
Four new steamship lines have inaugurated regular 
domestic and foreign sailings from the port in the 
past three months. 

The Authority's Trafic Bureau conducts a con- 
tinuous study of freight rates to and from the ports, 
and provides shippers with a complete rate service. 
The Bureau represents the Authority before gov- 
ernmental and other rate bodies, and seeks at all 
times to protect and secure competitive rates for 
the ports. 

As a state agency, the South Carolina State Ports 
Authority is concerned with the economic develop- 
ment of the region served by the ports and seeks to 
aid the maritime, industrial, agricultural, and com- 
mercial interests which can benefit from the use 
of the ports. 
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Fire Prevention 


Tue Presipent has designated the week beginning Oc- 
tober 5, 1947, as Fire Prevention Week. In his proclama- 
tion calling attention again to the great loss of life and 
property caused by fires, the President said: 

“I earnestly request every citizen to eliminate all pos- 
sible causes of destructive fire in his home and in his 
place of business, and I urge that vigilance against fire 
be extended beyond Fire Prevention Week and zealously 
continued throughout the year. I invite state and local 
governments, the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, the National Fire Waste Council, the American 
National Red Cross, business and labor organizations, 
churches and schools, civic groups and agencies of the 
ress, the radio and the motion-picture industry to co 
operate fully in the observance of Fire Prevention Week 
with the objective of initiating a fire prevention campaign 
continuing throughout the year.” 


Loyalty Investigation 


In Aucust the Federal Government began a program of 
investigating the loyalty of the more than two million 
employees in the Executive Branch. The program does 
not include the Courts or Congress or their staffs. 

The Civil Service Commission will establish the prin- 
ciples and policies for the program; the FBI will check 
its files and make investigations where warranted; and 
the agencies will determine action to be taken in indi- 
vidual cases. It is estimated that the investigations will 
take a year and will cost at least $11,000,000. 


National Guard 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN, in order to give special recognition 
to the men of the National Guard of the United States 
who have given their services and their lives to their 
country and to those who are continuing to give their 
services for the security of their country, has proclaimed 
September 16, 1947, as National Guard Day. He has in- 
vited the governors of the several states to issue proclama- 
tions for the observance of that day. The President said: 

“I also remind our citizens that a responsibility rests 
upon them for the support of the National Guard of 
the United States, and I therefore urge that all our citi- 
zens give their earnest attention to the units of the 
National Guard in their communities and assist in the 
organization, recruiting and development of those units 
in every way possible. . . . 

“A strong National Guard is necessary to the security 
of the United States. Because of this fact, our military 
leaders have planned a new National Guard which will 
take its place in the national military establishment as a 
force in being, available for immediate mobilization and 
service. 


“In the little more than a year that the States have en- 
gaged in the rebuilding of the National Guard, more 
than 100 thousand men have been recruited. This is a 
remarkable achievement when it is considered that the 
National Guard was completely demobilized as its per- 
sonnel was separated from federal service. But it is still 
far short of the ultimate goal.” 

A nation-wide recruiting campaign will be conducted 
during the period September 16, to November 16. Rep- 
resentatives of the Adjutants General of the states met in 
Washington August 18 and 19 to prepare for the recruit- 
ing campaign. 


Review of 1948 Budget 


THe Presipenr recently submitted his annual midyear 
review of the Budget giving a detailed analysis of the 
changes that have accrued since his initial budget esti- 
mates for the fiscal year 1948 were transmitted to the Con- 
gress in January. 

The expenditures of the Federal Government during 
the fiscal year ending June go, 1948, are now estimated 
at $37,000,000,000 and net receipts at 41,700,000,000. On 
the basis of these estimates, a budget surplus of 4,700,- 
000,000 is indicated. 

The major changes since the January budget estimates 
are summarized as follows: 

“Necessary amendments and revisions of my original 
recommendations have added g per cent to the total of 
appropriations, 27 per cent to contract authorizations, 
and less than 2 per cent to expenditures. Revisions due to 
delays and transfers between fiscal years add 1 per cent 
to appropriations and less than 1 per cent to expendi- 
tures. Congressional action—following a vigorous and 
searching review of the Budget—has reduced appropria- 
tions 5 per cent, increased contract authorizations 21 per 
cent, and reduced expenditures 4 per cent. In total, all 
these changes have reduced the expenditures side of the 
January Budget by 1.4 per cent. On the receipts side, 
there is an increase of 10.4 per cent.” 

‘The Bureau of Internal Revenue has announced that 
federal revenue for fiscal 1947 totaled $39,108,385,742. 


Unemployment Compensation 


AT A RECENT news conference the President announced 
he was contemplating transferring the Bureau of Ein- 
ployment Security, which administers the unemployment 
compensation program, from the Federal Security Agency 
to the Labor Department. The President’s Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 2, which would have placed the U. S. E. S. 
permanently in the Labor Department was rejected by 
Congress at the last session largely on the grounds that 
the Employment Service and the Unemployment Com- 
pensation program should not be administered by dif- 
ferent departments. 
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